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existed in the eighteenth century and almost certainly in a more extreme
form. They are divided into two classes, the first being causes for which
the sufferers could not be considered in any way responsible:
1.  Imperfection or want of sewers and drains.
2.  Uncovered and stagnant drains or ditches.
3.  Open stagnant pools.
4.  Undrained marsh land.
5.  Accumulation of refuse in streets, courts, etc.
6.  Exhalations of cesspools and
7.  Slaughter-houses.
8.  Burial-grounds.124
The second class consists of causes arising from social conditions:
1.  The state of the lodging-houses of mendicants and vagrants and
of a certain class of the Irish poor.
2.  Overcrowding.
3.  Gross want of cleanliness.
4.  Intemperance.
5.  The habit of lodging in previously deserted houses, cellars,
etc.
6.  Keeping hogs in dwelling-houses.
7* Indisposition to be removed to the hospitals when infected.
8. Neglect of vaccination.
In most of these things there had been a gradually cumulative im-
provement, at all events since the middle of the eighteenth century,
with occasional interruptions from an epidemic, an influx of Irish
immigrants or the local reactions of demolitions or ill-conceived drain-
age schemes. The measure of improvement is the change in the death-
rate and in the diseases of London. Improvement in housing however,
was for the most part a by-product of other changes. No provision was
inade by central or local authorities for housing the people dislodged
from the demolished rookeries. Here and there appeals were made
by individuals who urged a housing policy in the interests of health
and decency.* But in practice housing was one of the last reforms to
*See for instance in Chapter i the proposals of Dr Stanger and Dr Bateman.